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A DAILY PAPER, FOR A PENNY A DAY. 





Our readers are informed, that the Proprietors of the Tarier, moved 
by what generally moves people on such occasions, desirous of not 
being outdone by a clever contemporary, and hoping that numbers 
may be enabled to read their paper who have more intelligence than 
wealth, and who have hitherto found even so small a daily sum as 
two-pence, a tax too great for their expenditure, have come toa 
resolution of selling this journal, on and after Saturday next, the 
20th instant, at a Penny,—the old price of their illustrious prede- 
cessor and namesake, If any man who loves an honest opinion on 
Books, Theatres, Pictures, Music, and fifty other matters, and who 
is desirous of having a pleasant thought or two to begin his day 
with, does not hereafter take in a Daily Paper, when he can do so 
for a Penny, the reproach be on his head. For our parts, we shall 
think well of nobody who is capable of his Penny, and yet denies | 
himself this extraordinary advantage from it. The opportunity to 
Advertisers need not be pointed out. 

N.B. No alteration will be made in the price of the back numbers, 
and Subsecrihers are recommended to complete their sets, as there is 
not an equal quantity of every number on hand. 
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NOBILITY. GOOD OLD TIMES. HISTORY OF 
CHAVAGNAC.* 








Tue first volume of this compilation was done in too hasty and 
imperfect a manner, and the one before us is so objectionable on the 
same? score, that we must confess our utter disappointment in the 
perusal. It is the most like a scissor production of any we have 
seen a long time, and can only be treated in the same manner. It 
has really no pretensions to be called Historical Memoirs of the 
House of Bourbon: it should have been called ‘ Random Records,’ 
badly translated (for even the translation is very bad indeed) from 
St Simon, Soulavie, de Motteville, and the other French writers of | 
memoirs, hastily got together, and sent forth to answer a purpose 
which it cannot satisfy. The translation is really too bad. It 
seems, at times, as if it had been given for a holiday task to a little 
girl. Italians are mentioned by their French names; the most glar- 





ing idioms are retained, and the most extraordinary symptoms | 


betrayed of a want of acquaintance with incidental matters. On 
one occasion, & man, sent to prison, is described as asking for * an | 
imitation of J.C.’ The initials of this exemplary unknown must 
have puzzled the translator. The mystery alluded to is the famous 
work of Thomas a Kempis, on the ‘ Imitation of Jesus Christ.’ | 
As to the House of Bourbon, this volume is almost entirely taken 
up with the manners of the nobility and the people, and there is no | 
history, properly so called, of the Bourbons. Histories, it is true, 
are far too deficient in anecdotes and manners, and a good compiia- 
tion of them would be very welcome: but in a book professing to 
be the historical memoirs of a particular family, it is strange to tell 
us little or nothing of several of its leaders. Here is hardly a word 
in this volume, to be called historical, respecting even Louis the 
Fourteenth ; almost as little of Louis the Sixteenth; the chapter 
on the great Condé follows that on Louis the Sixteenth ; and the 
work concludes with some hasty notices of the House of Orleans, 
in which nothing is told us of the two most interesting members of 
it, except that one was called Ezalité, and that the other is now the 
King of the French. Dr Lardner’s ‘ Cabinet Library’ is very infe- 
rior to his ‘ Cabinet Cyclopedia.’ The first volume of the ‘ Memoirs 
of the Duke of Wellington? was a florid failure, and this ‘ History of 
of the House of Bourbon’ is a slovenly one. 

Any compilation, however, from such an entertaining collection 
of books as the French Memoirs, must contain interesting matter ; 
and we shall proceed to lay before the reader such passages of this 


* Historical Memoirs of the House of Bourbon, Vol. 11. Dr Lard- 





ner's Cabinet Library, Vol. VII. Messrs Longman and Co. 


volume as are the best done, and the most illustrative of the man- 
ners of ‘ the great,’ in the ‘ good old times :’ 

‘In 1611 Mary de Medicis (widow of Henry the Fourth) per- 
ceiving the misunderstanding subsisting between the princes (de 
Condé, ‘de Soissons, and others), forbade the opening and the 
holding of the fair of Saint Germain, where the princes went 
and often quarrelled. ‘It is better,” said the regent, “ that five 
hundred merchants should be ruined, than that the peace of 
France should be disturbed.” In other words, what is the ruin 
of five hundred merchants compared to the convenience of one or 
two aristocrats ? 

‘ These princes and seigneurs were subject to somewhat strange 
rules of honour: they could break their word, violate their oaths, 
and give themselves up to the meanest intrigues, and even sully 
‘hemselves with crime. This invulnerable honour received no stain 
from it: but the reproach of these vile actions, a word escaping un- 
designedly, a truth awkwardly brought before them, the slightest 
fault even involuntarily committed against the important laws of 
etiquette and of ceremony, grievously wounded his honour. After 
that, all excesses were duties, and vengeance became a virtue. 

‘On the 10th of January 1611, France was on the point of being 
thrown into commotion from the following cause :—The prince de 
Conti, going to the Louvre in his coach, met at the cross of Tra- 
hoir that of the count de Soissons, his brother. The streets being 
crowded, it was necessary that one of the two coaches should stop 
to let the other pass, The groom of the count de Soissons, not 
knowing the coach of the prince de Conti, commanded in a mena- 
cing manner, the people of the prince to draw back. They, on the 
contrary, ordered the coachman to go on. The count de Soissons, 
having soon been informed that the coach which was advancing 
upon his was that of the prince de Conti, sent one of his people to 
him to make his excuses, praying him to believe that wie alone 
was the cause of this rudeness. The honour of the prince de Conti 
was not satisfied with this excuse. Putting hishead out at the carriage 
window, he said, in passing, to his brother, “ A demain, pourpoint 
bas!” Thus, by the inadvertance of a groom, the honour of the 
prince de Conti was grievousily outraged, In order to atone for 
this pretended outrage, he wished to fight with his brother !’ 

‘ The other quarrels of the princes and seigneurs of the court of 
the regent had motives sometimes less puerile, but still more con- 
temptible ; for they were produced by a vile interest, by the desire 
of obtaining an increase of power or of fortune, new pensions, 
governments, sums of money, &c. Unhappily their avidity was not 
fatal to the treasure of the state only ; it was also fatal to public 
tranquillity and morals. These men, when the court did not satisfy 
their unjust demands, removed to a distance, formed cabals, levied 
troops, and inflicted on their country all the evils of civil war. 

* Other quarrels had for their causes jealousies and family feuds. 
Le Chevalier de Guise killed in a duel, or rather assassinated, the 


| old Baron de Luz. The queen, being irritated, renewed the law 


against duels, and ordered the parliament to pursue with rigour the 
Chevalier de Guise. The latter, in contempt of the commands of 
the queen and of the laws, fought some days after with the son of 
the Baron de Luz. He had killed the father; he also killed the 
son. Although the Chevalier de Guise was more criminal! on this 
occasion than when the queen invoked against him the rigours of 
justice, that princess appeared, nevertheless, only to show more 
indulgence towards him. She sent a person to see him, and to 
enquire how he was after the wounds which he had received in this 
tr a eee ee ee ee eee ee ee 

‘Abduction and illegitimate marriages were then very frequent. 
A nobleman without fortune carried off from her house a rich 
widow or young lady, conducted her with violence to a place where 
a priest was found, who performed the ceremony of marriage, with- 
out the consent of the parents of the girl or woman carried off. 
The Count de Chavagnac, in his memoirs, relates that, by the 
‘advice of his father, he was married in this violent manner. These 
marriages were very common among the noblesse’. . . . . 

‘When, in 1614, there was a question of giving magistracies to 
this turbulent noblesse, of which they did not know what to make, 
some writers, struck with the inconveniences of this project, com- 
bated it, bringing forward the want of instruction and the dissolute 
manners of that caste. “ It is true,” says one of them, “that there 
are some lords and gentlemen who are well informed, of good sense, 
and capable of all great administrations ; but the number is small, 
and there are so many others of a very different description. When 
we hear them usually utter detestable obscenities and blasphemies, 
when we see them pass their nights in gaming,—in short, commit 
eagerly a thousand other unworthy or useless actions,—what name 
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should you wish to be given to such people? It seems to me that 
that of judges and magistrates, which is so grave and sacred, would 
not well suit them.” ’ ck + Mae Ee ew em 
‘The memoirs of the Count de Chavagnac are not a romance. 
The Count, who wrote them, details in them actions little credit- 
able to himself and his family, and that would brand with infamy 
any one else than nobles of that reign. His father, pensioned by 
the king, and one of the chiefs of the Protestant party, had for his 
mistress at Paris a ruined Marchioness, who lived, very honourably, 
at the expense of her honour, and of the fortune of her lovers. 
Chavagnac, the son, author of the memoirs, avows that he was kept 
by this lady, whom his father kept, and that during four months his 
expenses were defrayed by her ; that, at last, his father, finding him 
concealed in the house of the Marchioness, wished to kill him. He 
says that, in the sequel, his father, wishing to marry him to a rich 
widow, the Dame de Montbrun, sent fifteen armed gentlemen to 
the Chateau de Ménial, to carry off this widow. She was carried 
off and married by force, not for the sake of her charms and her 
youth—she was without either—but on account of her wealth. As 
soon as this unfortunate woman was free, and was able to demand 
justice for this violence, she did so. She resolved to go to the 
Commissioners, whom the king had sent into Auvergne to diminish 
the authority of the noblesse. Chavagnac was alarmed at this ; but 
his father pointed out to him the place where his wife was to pass, 
and ordered him to repair thither. He met her, endeavoured to 
persuade her by all the means he could think of. The wife, indig- 
nant, was inflexible. Then appeared the father, Chavagnac, accom- 
panied by six gentlemen. They all drew their swords, and feigned 
to wish to kill the son, accusing him of having carried off a woman 
of quality. The father, who had ordered this abduction, protested 
that his son should die by no other hand but his. He was on the 
point of plunging a sword into his breast, when the wife, alarmed, 
threw herself upon her knees before the father, begged of him to 
pardon the son, and declared, in order to calm him, that she had 
consented to her being carried off. “ My father,” says Chavagnac, | 
“made all this noise only to arrive at this point: he took those | 
gentlemen as witnesses ; after which he ordered me to beg pardon 
of her, which she granted me.” After the recital of this comedy, 
Chavagnac informs us, that he acted the part of spy; that he took | 
arms sometimes for, sometimes against, the court. He makes 
parade of his treason, and of his numerous debaucheries.’ 


Again of the same worthy :— 
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* The count de Chavagnac, persuaded that baseness and robbery 
could not tarnish the honour of noblemen, boasts in real earnest, in 
his memoirs, of his vices, his meanness, and his criminal conduct. | 
He informs the public that he acted the part of spy at Paris; that 
he quitted and joined, by turns, the party of Mazarin, that of the 
Fronde, and that of the Prince de Condé. He then relates that, 
being in Auvergne, the duke de Candale, governor of that country, 
obtained for him from the court a érevet of camp marshal, with the 
charge of conducting back the cavalry of Catalonia, which, having 
abandoned that Spanish province contrary to the orders of the 
king, was cantoned in the Pays de Foix. Chavagnac wanted 
money to complete his equipment; the duke, in order to facilitate 
the means of acquiring it, gave him a company of his gens d’armes. 
He travelled with it as far as Moissac ; and during this passage, of | 
about fifty leagues, he committed so many acts of violence on thie | 
road, that he gained thereby about 24,000 livres. He says himself, 
the route was worth to me a thousand louis d'or. Having accomplished 
his mission in the Pays de Foix, he returned with his cavalry into | 
the Agénoit. He says, “ I had by my route 1200 pistoles (12,000 | 
livres), without counting six fine horses which I purchased.” | 


‘ That is to say, by means of extortion, Chavagnac and his troop | 
lived the whole length of the route at the expense of the inhabitants | 
of the country; and, in addition, he carried off from them, one 
time a thousand louis d’or, another time 1200 pistoles. Would a 
chief of robbers do better? Chavagnac, in boasting of these | 
things, believed that he deserved the consideration of his noble | 
GoGtammporaries.” . nc ccc cece rceccceccccre - 


‘ The affair of the poisons’is an episode which strongly cha- 
racterises the morals of the reign of Louis XIV. On this scene of 
crimes first figured Marie Marguerite d’Aubrai, wife of Antoine 
Gobelins, marquis de Brinvilliers. She poisoned her sister, her 
brothers, her father, &c. She was a devotee, and frequented the 
hospitals ; it is said that she there tried her poisons on the patients. 
On the 16th July 1676, she was condemned to death, decapitated, 
and burned.’ 

* Among the principal authors of these crimes figured Catharine 
Deshaies, widow of the sieur de Mont Voisin, commonly called La 
Voisin. La Voisin, who lived like a woman of quality, com- 
pounded, and sold to the ladies and lords of the court, pvisons, 
charms, and magical secrets ; she dabbled in divination, and, at need, 
showed the devil” ........-- SSL we meee « 

* The clergy, if we except some men of genius, who threw a lustre 
over their age, and some others who recommended themselves by 


in ignorance and dissoluteness. 

* Madame de Scudery, in one of her letters, after mentioning the 
extreme richness and foppery of the dress of the cardinals, speaks 
of an abbess, who received in her parlour a collection of all sorts of 
people: “ three or four bishops (amans évéques is the term in the 





original), of whom M. de Noyon, fool as he is, is the most noted ; 





three or four foreigners; some singers ;—these are the sort of 
persons of whom are composed madame’s admirers.” 

‘ The morals of cardinal de Retz, archbishop of Paris ; those of 
other cardinals, particularly Mazarin ; those of Etienne Le Camus 
bishop of Grenoble; those of Villeroi, archbishop of Lyons, of the 
abbé de Vatteville, &c. &c., certainly do not speak in favour of the 
morality of the clergy. 

‘An archbishop of Paris, Francis de Harlay de Champvalon 
famous for his debaucheries, | r»sents hi:nself to complete the pic. 
ture: he had several mistresses, in the first rank of whom figured 
the lady de Bretonvilliers.’ Regie 

‘This prelate had several other mistresses, particularly the 
marchioness de Gonrville. He was going to receive a cardinal’s 
hat, at that time the usual reward of vice; but, in the month of 
August 1695, a stroke of apoplexy suddenly put an end to his life, 
and deprived him of that dignity. ‘ The question now is,” then 
wrote madame de Sévigné, “to find some one who would undertake 
his funeral oration. They pretend that there are only two small 
trifles which render that work difficult—his life, and his death.”’’ , . . 

‘ In speaking of the intrigues of courtiers, madame de Maintenon 
thus writes to one of her friends: “ These people are sometimes 
deceivers, sometimes deceived, and often both.”’—*I am not in- 
clined to distrust,” says she, in another place, “ and I should live 
long without believing men so bad as they were said to be; but the 
court changes the best. Almost all give up their relations and 
their friends to say a word more to the king, and to show him that 
they sacrifice everything to him. . This region is fright- 
ful; there is not a head which is not turned by it....... 
see and hear things which displease or make me indignant. We 
have assassinations in cold blood, envy without cause, angers, trea- 
sons, insatiable avarice, despair in the midst of good fortune; base- 
ness, which they cover over with the name of greatness of soul. 1 
am silent; I cannot think of it with calmness.” ’” 
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[To be concluded to-morrow. ] 





A TREASURE FOR TEACHERS.* 





Tuis little volume should be in the hands of every person who is 
engaged in the instruction of children, whether in a school or family; 


| the methods proposed are capable of much extension, and promise 


equal relief to the teacher and the learner. They rest upon Pesta- 
lozzi’s principle of teaching by conversational lessons, not tasks 
learned by rote; and the object of the author is to conduct them in 
a manner sufficiently interesting to render them an amusement 
rather than a labour. This may, at first sight, appear to be sparing 
the child at the expense of the teacher; but our extracts will suffice 
to shew that such is by no means the case. Those who are really 
interested in the progress of their pupils, will find Mr Smith’s mode 
of teaching not only infinitely less laborious, but much quicker also, 
than the common method, or rather, want of method. With many, 
it is a common practice to give a child certain lessons to learn by 
rote, which are totally incomprehensible to him ; no explanation is 
offered ; he is merely required to repeat correctly the words before 
him: but as these words convey no meaning to his mind, they have 
no hold upon his memory, The child is continually in disgrace for 
what is termed obstinacy or inattention, and instruction is made so 
irksome to him, that the hours devoted to it are frequently passed 
in one endless succession of yawning and weeping. The greater the 
child’s activity of mind, the more difficulty he will have in fixing his 
attention to a lesson which presents no idea, while every object 


| around him offers something curious or novel to his inexperience. 


He is expected to be reading and repeating dry rules of grammar, 
but meanwhile he is admiring the varying lights upon the cieling; 
or wondering why the bell rings when the cord is pulled; or rattling 
the marbles in his pocket, and thinking how many taws there are 
among them. The teacher, who thinks all instruction comprised in 
the setting of lessons on his part, and learning them on the part of 
the pupil, lays all the fault upon the latter; and the poor child is 
punished, when the teacher only is to blame. How painful it must 
be toa kind nature, to be obliged to keep a child unwillingly tied 
to his lessons, thumbing the pages he has learned to detest, and 
wondering why his kind mother should compel him to pass his time 
so disagreeably! To such persons this little work will be invalu- 
able, for it will shew them not only that the object may be more 
readily attained by other means, but that it may be converted into a 
positive pleasure. Let the author here speak for himself! 

‘ There is so much amusement, and so much instruction, to be 
derived both by the young and the old, from a proper mode of read- 
ing and conversing, either at school or at home, that I feel satisfied 


* A Key to Reading: designed to assist Parents and Teachers to 
superintend Lessons for Youth, with Pleasure and Advantage to themselves 
and their Pupils. To which are added, an Imaginary Grammatical 
Picture, an Introduction to Mental Arithmetic, and a Sketch of Mnemonics. 
By John Smith, Lecturer on Early Education, §c. 12mo. pp. 108. 
Second Edition, Simpkin and Marshall, 
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there need never be an hour passed away unprofitably by parents 
and children, or teachers and pupils, when they are respectively 
together, if the mode alluded to be once pares understood, and 
its practice commenced with willingness of mind. I have two prac- 
tical proofs of the correctness of this opinion. In my own family, 
whenever it is likely that I shall have a leisure evening at home, my 
children, who are from seven to thirteen years of age, eagerly seize 
the opportunity of requesting, that they may have an exercise in 
reading with me; and frequently they ask permission to invite some 
of their school-fellows to join them. J never refuse to grant these 
favours, and am consequently sometimes surrounded by a goodly 

Jour class of my own and my neighbours’ children, who, with 
myself, spend as happy an hour as can well be imagined; for 
besides our attention being kept most cheerfully alive from first to 
last, we are all of us either receiving or imparting useful knowledge 
at every step of our playful progress. In a family, too, at Llangol- 
len, the members of which are relations of mine, and with whom I 
recently spent a few days, the charms and advantages of this mode 
of reading, which I there introduced for our amusement in the 
evenings, are feelingly appreciated by both grave and gay; for 
never, after I first opened the subject to them, did J quit the house 
for a ramble during the day in that romantic neighbourhood, but 
the children entreated me to return early in the evening, that they 
might have a reading lesson before their hour of retiring to rest. [ 
always did so: their teacher joined us in the delightful exercise ; 
and the pleasure they all seemed to feel, will, I dare say, live long 
in their remembrance.’ 


Having reflected much upon the subject of early education, but, 
occupied with a variety of public and private business, being unable 
to make experiments in a way calculated to convince the public, 
our author was delighted to find that his views were not merely 
theoretical, but had been entertained and successfully brought into 
practice, by Mr Wood, of the Sessional School of Edinburgh. He 
gives us some interesting details of an examination there, at which 
he was present, and, indeed, one of the examiners. From a volume 
published by Mr Wood, entitled ‘ An Account of the Edinburgh 
Sessional School,’ he quotes the following passage :— 

‘A gentleman of our acquaintance had been accustomed, like 
most school-boys, to read, and probably to repeat, without the 
slightest attention to the sense, Gray’s Elegy, not uncommonly 
known in schools by the name of ‘ The curfew tolls.” What 


either “curfew” or “ tolls”? meant, he, according to custom, 
knew nothing. 


dered what sort of tolls were curfew-tolls; but he durst not, of 
course, put any idle question on such a subject to the master.’ 


We cannot give an adequate idea of Mr Smith’s excellent 
method, in our limited pages ; but something of its principle may 


be understood by the following conversation on the first verse of 
the elegy before mentioned. 


‘ Whenever I failed to obtain full and correct answers from | 
my young folks, which was very frequently the case, as may be) 
supposed, I supplied them myself with the materials for the answers, | 
and this is one of the beauties of the plan; for in any case, the | 
least informed, and often the best informed of a class, will gain | 


| 
something in every exercise. | of figures, would read this part of the volume with great delight. 


* EXAMPLE, 
* The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 
The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me.’ 

*Q. What is the curfew ?—A. The evening bell.—Q. But why is 
it called curfew ?—A. Because William the Conqueror commanded 
the people to extinguish their fires and lights at an early hour each 
evening, when the church bell should be tolled, and two French 
words signifying cover fire, were the origin of the name. 

*Q. What do you mean by “ tolls the knell ?”—A. Tolling a bell 
is a slow and solemn mode of sounding it, and the sound so pro- 
duced, as on occasion of a funeral, is often, especially in poetry, 
called a knell. 

“Q. What is the word which describes the quicker sounding of 
bells ?—-A. Ringing; as when denoting service-time, or a public 
rejoicing. 

*Q. What is the meaning of ‘ parting-day ??—A. That the day 
light is departing —Q. Then you do not conceive that the word 
parting is an adjective to the word day; as meeting-day, wedding- 
day, &c.?—A. No; I think it is the participle of a verb implying 
the parting away, or departure of the day-light—Q. Why do you 
say day-light ? the word is day.—A. Yes; but a complete day 
inclu:'es all the twenty-four hours, and that portion of the day, 
only, seems to be meant, which is distinguished from the night by 
the sun’s light, which is departing. 

* Q. What is meant by the “ lowing herd ?”—A. The cattle, whose 
Qoise is called lowing. —Q. Have you a verb from thé noun herd ? 
—A. Yes: cattle are’ said to herd together—Q. What are men 
called who attend different herds?—A. There are, in different 
countries, men called cowherds, shepherds, and goatherds, from 
their tending cows, sheep, and goats. 

* Q. What do you mean by “ the lea ?”’—A. Lea, or ley, signifies a 


He always thought, however, of ¢o/l-dars, and won- | 





sons paying them, ley-payers, from the rates being originally levied 
upon the occupiers of fields, 

*Q. What isa meee ?——A. One who works with the plough. 
—Q. What is a plough ?—A. An agricultural implement used in 
opening the ground to receive the seed for future crops. 

‘Q. Why is the man said to “ plod” homeward ?—A. Plodding 
signifies a slow and clownish walk, and that he was weary may be 
gathered from the succeeding words, although the poet has attached 
the adjective weary, to the way, instead of to the man who was 
weary on the way. 

*Q. What do you mean by homeward ?—A. Towards home.— 

Q. What adjectives have you from the word home ?—A. Homely, 
and domestic ; as homely a domestic comfort, &c. 
‘ Q. Are not the words home and domestic used in a more genera! 
and indeed national sense ?—A. Yes: we speak of home news, and 
domestic policy, in distinction from foreign news and foreign policy : 
we have a Home Secretary of State, and a Foreign Secretary of 
State. 

*Q. What is meant by—“ and leaves the world ?”—A. It is a 
| figurative expression signifying the abandonment for a time of the 
_ particular neighbourhood imagined by the poet. 

* Q. What is darkness ?—A. In language it is the opposite to light ; 
in point of fact, it is merely the absence of light ; it is not, therefore, 
| a body of itself, and of course can have no properties of itself. 

‘ The riveted attention of my little pupils, as I may cal! them, 
each endeavouring to find appropriate answers, and exchanging 
places with each other as failure and success were respectively their 
portion, may be imagined, but can only be known by those who 
try a similar experiment. The poem before us would occupy us for 
half an hour a day for a fortnight, but the mass of information which 
| would be presented to the mind during the exercises cannot be 

measured. It is delightful to witness, as I constantly do, the eager- 
ness with which the facts I have frequently to mention, in illustra- 
| tion of the answers, are received even by the youngest.’ 


| The Grammatical Picture, mentioned in the title page, repre- 
_ sents an easy mode of teaching the parts of speech. The children, 
_ being assembled, are each to contribute to an imaginary picture : the 
| teacher appeals to each,—one will have a cottage, another a tree, 
| &c, &e. :—they are then told that these things are nouns. They 
| are next asked what kind of cottage, &c. and instructed in the na- 


ture of adjectives, and so on. Had we room, we should willingly 
| insert the whole of it. 











} 
| 
} 
| 
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| That portion of the work which treats of mental arithmetic, is 
_ peculiarly calculated to amuse young people. How feelingly chil- 
| dren are apt to repeat that incontrovertible lyric ;— 
* Multiplication 
Is vexation ; 
Division is as bad; 
The Rule of Three 
Doth puzzle me, 
And Practice makes me mad.’ 


Yet there is much entertainment in numbers; of which they 
would very soon be sensible, if they were taught, instead of being 
bidden to learn. Almost any child, who has the slightest knowledge 


We will give a few specimens :— 


‘One of the first points, perhaps, to present to the mind of a 
child, is the peculiarity of the number 9, which is the product of 
the ‘magical number’ 3, multiplied into itself. However many 
nines be added together, or by whatever number or numbers it may 
be multiplied, the line of figures forming the sum or product may 
be added together, and it will consist of an amount equal to one or 
more nines. For instance, twice 9 are 18; the 1 and the 8 are 9. 
Three times 9 are 27: the 2. and 7 are 9. Four times 9 are 36; 
the 3 and the 6 are 9. A learner finds some amusement in in- 
creasing the amount, as if he expected a veriation might be found ; 
but when he gets to il times 9, he finds the product is 99; two 
nines, And, at the next step higher, namely, 12 times 9, he ob- 
tains only 108, or one nine. Then he may be shown the fact that 
the nine digits, added together, amount to a number of nines, 
namely, 5 nines, or 45; and he may be taught, that if, instead of 
adding the line, he will multiply the middle figure by the last figure, 
he will find the value of the whole most readily ; and this is upon a 
principle of taking averages, which he will have occasion to resort 
to, in higher departments of the science.’ 


Speaking of those extraordinary powers of mental calculation, 
which some persons have exhibited, our author gives it as his opi- 
nion that such rapidity is produced by the habit of erecting certain 
standards in the mind, to resort to upon occasion. Master Noakes, 
he observes, was very ingenious on this point, and would willingly 
explain the process he went through :— 

‘ Being introduced to him in our office one day, I put a few 
questions to him. A set of our literary publication, the Kaleidos- 
cope, was lying on the desk, and I asked him how much 1,197 
numbers of the work would amount to, at 34d. each. In less time 
than will be taken in reading these intermediate words, he answered 
171. 9s. 1}d. In reply to my enquiry, he explained that he worked 





field or region of fields. Local rates are often called leys, and per- 


the sum thus:— I borrowed three kaleidoscopes to make 1,200, 
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which at ld. would be 5/.; of course, 3} times 5/., would be 
171, 108. from which I had to pay for the three borrowed kaleidos- 
copes, 104d., leaving 17/. 9s. 14d.” Here one of the standards is 
visible, viz. 1,200d. being 5/.; and it will be found that persons 
expert at mental calculation, have many fixed points like these ; 
120d. being 10s.; 240d. 1/.; 360d. 30s. &c. and it is scarcely possi- 
ble to put a question which does not come so near some one of the 
standards, that, by borrowing or lending a few figures, the solution 
may be immediately given. 

*T then proposed the following. If a person has four children, 
to whom he gives for pocket-money 4d. per week to the eldest ; 3d. 
per week to the second; 2d. per week to the third; and 1d. per 
week to the youngest; what will the whole amount to in seven 
years? He answered instantly, 15/. 4s. 2d., and, at my request, he 
gave the following explanation of his mode of “ jumping to the con- 
clusion.”—* While you were mentioning the pence,” said the inge- 
nious little fellow, “I found they mounted to ten, and instead of | 
taking once a week for seven years, I took once a day for one year, 
so that I obtained 365, which is more correct than multiplying 52 
yy 7, for that would have lost an odd week in the whole period. 

hen 3650 pence was the total, and as 3600 pence are 15/., and | 
50 pence are 4s. 2d., the sum must be 15/. 4s. 2d.” Here is another | 
standard visible ; and how admirably it answered its purpose. | 

* An excellent mode of getting rid of fractions, was always resort- | 
ed to by Master Noakes. He was one day asked what 8000 pair 
of gloves would cost, at 2s.44d. per pair. He said in a moment, 
950/.; and on being requested to state his mode of working the 
sum, he said, “I doubled the price, to get rid of the fraction, and 
took therefore only half the number of gloves—say 4000, at 4s. 9d. 
Then I borrowed 3d. adding it to the price, and of course 4000 
crowns are 1000/., from which I repaid the 4000 threepences, or 
1000 shillings which are 50/., and that left 950/.” ’ 

Mr Smith’s system of mnemonics is perfectly simple and easy of 
application. The work altogether entitles the author to the thanks 
of the public; it is calculated to be eminently useful, and we 
heartily wish it success. Weare no friends to those ingenious toys 
which, professing to teach everything by games, are generally very 
limited in their power, and render every study so mere a game, that 
a habit of application is a thing unthought of. The great advantage 
of Mr Smith’s mode of teaching is, that it exercises the mind while | 
it amuses the fancy, and rather tends to beget attention, by shewing 
what is to be gained by it, than to persuade the pupil that it may 
be done without. The information conveyed by instructive gaines, 
as they are called, is very trifling; and, for the reasons before 
stated, we consider an extensive use of them, as extremely perni- 
cious. Jt is not desirable that children should be continually fed 
upon sugar-plums; but the more palateable their food, and the | 
more easy of digestion, the more healthy will be their appetite | 
for it, 








AN ORANGE versus THE WORLD. 
(Adapted from the French.) 
Wow p you be wealthy in a trice, 
And worth a Dutchman’s throne, 
Buy Orange at another’s price, 


And sell him at his own. 


| 


CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 

Oup Frencu Taeatre.—In former times, the acceptation of a | 
piece at the theatre did not, as at present, ensure the performance of it. It | 
was still necessary to pay court to the comic Areopagus, and solicit their 
good offices. The master of a pnppet-show bantered this custom pieasantly 
enough, He used to arrange his puppets in the fore-ground, then present 
himself before the dumb corps dramatique, and say, after the three cus. | 


tomary bows, ‘‘ Gentlemen and ladies, will you have the goodness to allow 
me to put you in motion?” 


Esse quam vipert —A foolish coxcomb, introducing a pees 
man of his acquaintance to some friends, said, * Allow me to present to you | 
Monsieur B., who is not such a fool as he looks.’—* My friend,” said the | 
stranger, * has described in a word the difference between him and me.’ | 





— A young Russian nobleman, travelling in Germany, struck | 
with great violence the postilion who drove him.—*‘ Take care,’ said a by- | 
stander, * you will kill him !’—*‘ Oh! as for that matter,’ said the Russian, 
* | am rich enough to answer forit. What do they charge for postilions in 
this country 2?” 


Honesty anp Hypocrisy.—Louis the Sixteenth one day said to 
M. de Maurepas: “ Is it true that M. Turgot never goes to mass ?”—* I 
cannot say, Sire,” replied M. de Maurepas, “* but I know that the Abbé 
Terray never fails.” 


Sincutar Equivoqve.—It has been said that the late Duke of 
Dorset, in his dying moments, made use of the expression ‘‘ I am off.”-— 
He did so; but not as has been very erroneously supposed, by way of 
heroic bravado, or in a temper of unseasonable levity ; but simply to signify 
to his attendants, who, in pulling off his boos, had drawn him too forward 
on the mattress, and jogged one of the chairs out of its place, that he was 
slipping off. and wanted their aid to help him up into his former position. 
He was the last person in the world to be guilty of anything like levity 


PERFORMANCES OF SATURDAY NIGHT. 


Haymarker.—Lodgings for Single Gentlemen—Sweethearts and Wiy 
ration and Reparation. ee 


EnciisH Opera.—the Sorceress—Sister of Charity—Wanted a Governess. 








THIS EVENING. 


THEATRE ROYAL, HAYMARKET. 
Howarp Payne’s Opera of 


CLARI. 

Clari, Miss Taylor. Fidalma, Mrs Faucit. Vespina, Mrs Humby. 
Ninetta, MrsT. Hill. The Duke Vivaldi, Mr Brindal. Rolamo, Mr Cooper 
Claudio, Mr Huckel. Stephano, Mr Field. Jocoso, Mr Webster. 
Nicolo, Mr W. Johnson. Nimpedo, Mr J. Cooper. Geronio, Mr Bishop. 
Pietro, Mr V. Webster. Giulio, Mr Coates. Page, Master Reed. 
Characters in the Episode.—Wife of Pelgrino, Mrs W. Clifford. 

Leoda, Miss J. Scott. Nobleman, Mr Bartlett. Pelgrino, Mr Mulleney 


After which, the Comedy of 


SPRING AND AUTUMN; OR, THE BRIDE AT FIFTY. 
Mrs Rattle, Mrs W. Clifford. Clara, Mrs Ashton. 
Mrs General Dartmouth, Mrs Glover. 
Sir Simon Slack, Mr W. Farren. Major Osmond, Mr Brindal. 
John, Mr Coveney. Rattle, Mr Cooper. 


To which will be added, O’Kexre’s Farce of 
THE POOR SOLDIER. 


Norah, Miss Lard. Kathlane, Mrs Humby. 
Patrick, Miss Taylor. Darby, Mr Harley. Dermot, Mr B. Taylor. 
Father Luke, Mr H. Wallack. Bagatelle, Mr Gattie. 


To conclude with a Farce, called 
FRICANDEAU ; OR, THE CORONET AND THE COOK. 
Ellen, Mrs Ashton. Rose, with a New Song, Mrs Humby. 
Fricandeau, Mr Harley. The Duke de Valois, Mr Vining. 
Lambert, Mr Webster. Marquis St. Albe, Mr Brindal. 
Chevalier de Courcy, Mr Bartlett. La Roche, Mr Newcombe. 
Ladle, Mr V. Webster. Sergeant Moustache, Mr Coveney. 


———[_ 


To-morrow, A Day After the Wedding ; Love In A Village ; The Critic. 


ENGLISH OPERA, 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 
F. Rres’s Serio-Comic Opera, called 
THE SORCERESS. 
The Countess Christine, Miss Betts. Liska, Miss H. Cawse. 
Stella, Miss Ferguson. Mina, Miss Novello. 
The Stadtholder of Gyllestein, Mr J. Russell. Count Arwed, Mr T. Millar. 


Black Naddock, Mr H. Phillips. Oscar, Mr Aldridge. 
Megnet, Mr J. Bland. Granx Blunderbudski, Mr J. Reeve. 


After which, a New Operetta, to be called 
ARRANGEMENT. 
Louisa Lorimer, Miss Pincott. Emma, Miss Novello. 
Charles, Mr Perkins. 
To conclude with a Musical Entertainment, called 


THE SPRING LOCK. 


Amarantha, Miss H. Cawse. Vergellina, Miss Ferguson. 

Monna Brigida, Mrs C. Jones. Lorenzo de Medici, Mr T. Millar. 
Ludevico de Medici, Mr J. Bland. Count Montefieri, Mr F. Matthews. 
Giulio, Mr Perkins. Camaldoli, Mr B. Hill. Monaco, Mr J. Russell 
Doctor Manente, Mr J. Reeve. Doctor Flamingo, Mr QO. Smith. 


Lucy, Mrs Keeley 
‘Tom Trim, Mr Wrerch. 


To-morrow, The Sorceress; Tom Thumb; and Old and Young. 


SURREY THEATRE. 
A Drama founded on SHAKSPEARE’s Tragedy of 


RICHARD III. 
Queen, Miss Edmiston. Lady Anne, Miss Scott. Duchess of York, Mme. Simon 
King Henry VI, Mr Gough. Prince of Wales, Miss Ellis. 
Duke of York, Master F. Carbery. Duke of Glo’ster, Mr Elton. 
Richmond, Mr Osbaldiston. Buckingham, Mr D. Pitt. 
Duke of Norfolk, Mr Maitland. Tressel, MrC. Hill. , 
Earl of Oxford, Mr Ransford. Lord Stanley, Mr Almar. Lord Mayor, Mr Webb, 
Sir William Brandon, Mr Tully. Sir James Tyrrel, Mr Hobbs. 
Sir James Biunt, Mr Collier. Captain of the Guard, Mr Fone. 
To conclude with a New Comic Drama, entitled 


BEDLAM BROKE LOSE. 
CITY SUBSCRIPTION THEATRE, 


MILTON STREET, FORE STREET. 
For the Benefit of Mr Chapman. 
A New Three Act Comedy, called 
ETIQUETTE RUN MAD. 

Louisa Forrester, Mrs Chapman. Emma Forrester, Miss Bouchier. 
Bell, Miss Apjohn. Sir Peregrine Langley, Mr Macarthy. 
General Forrester, Mr Cooke. Captain O’More, Mr Power. 
Captain Frederick Langley, Mr J. Vining. Bob, Mr Manders. 
Pan. L. Poznanski, surnamed the Polish Paganini, will execute some varied ané 
extraordinary Performances on the Violin. 

After which, the Farce of 
THE IRISH TUTOR. 


Mary, Mrs Baker. Rosa, Miss Bouchier. F 
Dr Flail, Mr Macarthy. Charles, Mr Worrell. Terry O’Rourke, Mr Power, 10 
which he will introduce ‘ ‘The Groves of Blarney.’ 
Tilwell, Mr Craven. Beadle, Mr Brown. 


The whole to conclude with 
A FAVORITE COMEDY. 
In which Miss Forde, Miss Bonchier, Mrs Baker, Mrs Weston, Miss E. Tree, 
MrJ. Vining, MrChapman, MrBuckstone, Mr Macarthy, and Mr Manders. 


AstLey’sAMPHITHEATRE.— Mazeppa—Ducrow’s Scenes 
in the Circle—And other Entertainments. 

Royat Pavizron Tueatre.—The Oath of Freedom— 
The Bold Dragoons—The Orphan of Geneva. 





upon any solemn occasion, much less in his dying moments.-—Bridgman's 
Sketch of Knole. 








Vauxuatt Garpens.—Variety of Entertainments. 
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